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humour dying out of it at once. "All right," he said
shortly. "Come on, Lena, shake yourself up a bit. We're
going now. Good night all. See you in the morning,
Dersingham. Good night." And immediately he
marched himself and his daughter out of the room,
and, a minute later, before Dersingham had followed
him up, out of the house.

Half an hour later, the Dersinghams were alone, and
Mrs. Dersingham was curled up in the largest chair,
crying. "I don't care, I don't care," she sobbed. "They
were awful, both of them. The man was nearly as bad
as his terrible daughter. They were ghastly, and I hope
to Heaven I never see either of them again. Or any of
those people, except Mrs, Pearson. Oh, what a horrible,
ghastly evening!"

"I know, I know, my dear," said her husband, hover-
ing about vaguely and trying to be consoling. "Every-
thing went wrong. I know."

"No, you don't, you can't possibly know how awful
it was for me. No, don't touch me, leave me alone. I
just want to go miles and miles away, and never see
anybody for months. Don't ever let me see those vile
Golspies again. And I don't care what I said or did. It
couldn't be too bad for them. Next time, if you want to
invite anybody from Angel Pavement, invite the clerks
and the typists, anybody before those awful Golspies."

"There, there," said Mr. Dersingham, "there, there,
there." And when dialogue is reduced to this, it is time
we quitted the scene.

Lena, in the taxi that carried them away from Bark-
field Gardens, had stopped crying and was now fiercely
resentful, like the spoilt child she was. "Well, they were
rotten snobs. And it wasn't my fault that half her